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Cop:  “Have  you  a warning  signal 
on  the  front  of  your  car?” 

Girl  Driver:  “Yes  sir,  I have  a 
little  sign  that  says  ‘Dodge 
Brothers’.” 

Guide:  “We  are  now  passing  the 
largest  brewery  in  the  world.” 

Soldier:  “I’m  not.” 


Start 


A woman  approached  the  pearly  gates  and  spoke 
to  St.  Peter. 

“P'o  you  know  if  my  hushand  is  here?  His  name 
is  Joe  Smith.” 

“I  don’t  know,  we  have  (piite  a few  Joe  Smith’s 
here.” 

“Well,  when  he  died,  he  said  that  if  I ever  kissed 
another  man  he  would  turn  over  in  his  grave,  and  ...” 

“Oh,  sure,  I know  him.  L'p  here  we  call  him  Whirl- 
ing Joe.” 


THESE 

VAUGHTERS 

She  was  only  an  oculist’s  daughter,  hut  give  her 
two  glasses  and  she’ll  make  a spectacle  of  herself. 


'Si^jOAovUmreo. 

Water  St7  tBaltimore,  Md. 


LE; 


~xlri(jton 


Artists  - Engravers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 


She  was  only  an  iceman’s  daughter  hut  when  it 
came  to  men,  she  had  her  pick. 

★ ★ ★ 

She  was  only  a sergeant’s  daughter  but  she  knew 
when  to  call  a halt. 

★ ★ ★ 

She  was  only  a pickle-maker’s  daughter  hut  she 
sure  was  a killer-diller. 

She  was  only  a dentist’s  daughter,  hut  she  had  a lot 
of  pull. 

★ ★ ★ 

And  then  there  was  the  cannibal’s  daughter  who 
liked  the  hoy’s  best  when  they  were  stewed. 
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Line 


Soldier:  How  about  paying  me 
that  $5  you  owe  me? 

Borrowing  Chum:  Would  you 
like  to  have  an  old  five  or  a new 
one? 

Soldier:  Gimme  a new  one. 

Chum:  O.K.  Here’s  the  new  one. 
Now  I only  owe  you  four. 

Kindly  Clergyman  (pinching 
little  boy’s  knee):  “And  who  has 
nice  chubby  pink  legs?” 

Little  Boy:  “Betty  Grable.” 

★ ★ ★ 

“Did  you  pick  up  any  French 
during  your  vacation  in  Paris  last 
summer?” 

“I’ll  say  I did.” 

“Let’s  hear  you  say  some  words.” 

“I  didn’t  learn  any  words.” 


1st  glamour  girl:  “Do  you  file 
your  nails?” 

2nd  glamour  girl:  “No,  I just 
cut  them  off,  and  throw  them  away.” 

The  young  man  walked  down  the 
street  with  one  shoe  off  and  his  coat 
turned  inside  out.  A cop  grabbed 
him  and  demanded:  “What’s  the  big 
idea?” 

“It’s  like  this,”  said  the  young 
man.  “I’m  taking  a course  at  a cor- 
respondence school,  and  yesterday 
those  darn  sophomores  wrote  me 
and  told  me  to  haze  myself!” 

First  Burglar:  “Where  have  you 
been?” 

Second  Ditto:  “Robbing  the  KA 
House.” 

First  Burglar:  “Lose  anything?” 


He:  “1  lliink  I’ve  got  a flat  lire.” 
She:  “I  tliink  that  makes  ns 
e\en.” 

Pledge  (at  dinner  table):  “.Must 
I eat  this  egg?” 

Brother:  er  damnriglit!” 

(Silence  . . . ) 

Pledge:  “The  beak,  too?’’ 

A droll  tale  is  told  about  the 
deaf  mute  who  had  a nightmare  and 
broke  his  knuckles  on  the  bedpost, 
screaming. 

Fair  Maid  (learning  to  smoke). 
“How  do  I light  this  match?  My 
foot  isn’t  big  enough.” 

Tutor:  “Scratch  it  on  your — er — 
let  me  light  it.” 

The  height  of  bad  luck — sea- 
sickness and  lockjaw. 

★ ★ ★ 

W'e  understand  that  in  future,  to 
avoid  misunderstanding  and  ernl)ar- 
rassment,  pupils  in  Nazi  schools 
will  put  their  arm  down  when  the)' 
wish  to  leave  the  room. 
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COUNTRY  ROAD  ON 
A SUMMER  NIGHT 

The  last  faint  ray  of  purple  dusk 
Fades  into  black, 

And  for  one  mesmeric  moment 
All  the  world  is  still. 

Then,  faintly, 

Whippoorivills  take  up  their  moan. 

A mixture  of  the  deiv 
And  light  dust  from  the  road 
Perfumes  the  air. 

The  scene  is  ended. 

And  the  curtain  of  the  night  is  drawn. 

NORMAN  HATHAWAY 


SONG  OF  SPACE 

Sing!  World!  Sing  your  loudest! 

I can  out  sing  you! 

Sing  your  loveliest — 

Your  voice  is  no  match  for  mine. 

You  sing  of  life  and  rivers 
And  women  rvith  babies 
And  sky-scrapers. 

W'hat  things  are  they? 

Did  you  ever  hear  a star  singing 
The  moon  a serenade? 

Have  you  heard  the  haunting  melody 
Of  a lost  world. 

Or  the  pillowy  waltz  of  a white  cloud? 
Sing!  World!  Sing  your  loudest! 

/ can  out  sing  you! 

— NORMAN  HATHAWAY 
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Highest,  stands  Anne  Arundel  Hall 
Commanding  a vast  sweep  of  velvet  campus. 

Tall  columns  are  white  against  a wide  blue  sky. 
Pigeons  swirl  ’round  a pointed  cupola, 

Girls  in  bright  dresses  laugh  on  the  sunny  porch. 

Couples  sit  close  together  on  the  wall  in  the  summer 
dusk. 


PHILIP 
FIRST  IN 


SELTZER  SKETCHES  THE 
A GROUP  OF  CAMPUS  SCENES 
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CHANGE 

Tweefle  the  Terp  was  worn 

OUT.  After  a whole  year  of  being  the 
frantic  spirit  of  the  New  Line  sec- 
tion of  the  Old  Line,  he  felt  as 
though  he  had  been  through  (|uite 
an  ordeal. 

“I'll  be  damned,”  he  remarked, 
“if  I’ll  wox’k  in  the  summertime  to 
say  nothing  of  in  addition  to  the 
wintertime!”  With  that  cryptic  re- 
mark, he  threw  his  Avehhed  feet  off 
the  top  of  the  battered  office  desk, 
got  up  clattering  his  shell  noisily, 
and  marched  his  scaley  self  right 
out  of  the  Administration  Building. 
When  last  seen  he  was  disappear- 
ing into  the  dark,  smoke-filled  in- 
terior of  Buiko’s. 

So  there  was  nothing  left  hut  for 
Myrtle  Turtle  to  take  over  Tweefle’s 
job.  “This  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a Women’s  World,”  she  sigh- 
ed as  she  settled  down  behind  the 
desk.  “Now  let’s  see,”  Myrtle  tapped 
her  horny  beak  in  a thoughtful  man- 
ner. “I  guess  I should  write  some- 
thing very  Worthwhile  and  Editor- 
ialish,  of  course.” 

Myrtle  began  to  write  indus- 
triously— 


PUZZLE 

“I 

■ TSEEMS  THAT  MY  SUMMER  SO  FAR 
has  been  one  of  bus  travel  to  and 
from  various  places  for  various  rea- 
sons. Gas  rationing  being  what  it 
is,  this  is  understandable.  I’m  sure. 
My  topic  will  he  the  experiences  of 
a girl  turtle  on  buses. 

“One  rainy  night  I took  the  bus 
from  the  crowded  terminal  in 
Washington.  If  my  shell  hadn’t 
been  made  of  the  finest  quality 
tortoise,  I’m  sure  I would  have  been 
Mashed  Flatter  ’N  A Pancake,  and 
goodness  only  knows  how  flat  that 
is.  The  bus  driver  said  that  all 
turtles  had  to  sit  on  the  back  seats 
with  the  jigs.  Naturally,  I felt  a 
little  hurt,  but  soon  I became  inter- 
ested in  the  conversation  going  on 
around  me. 

“Twt)  negro  soldiers  were  sitting 
in  the  seat  in  front  of  me.  The  one 
who  was  doing  most  of  the  talking 
was  short,  stocky,  had  a narrow 
forehead,  and  a great  big  wart  on 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  His  face  was  a 
grotesque  silhouette  against  the  wet, 
shimmering  w indow.”  ( Mvrtle  had 
had  just  loads  of  English  courses 
and  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  Descriptive  Writing.)  “The 
other  was  tall  and  thin  and  like  an 
indistinct  shadow  of  his  campanion. 


“ ‘An  ah  says  to  her,’  “the  short 
one  was  saying  in  a hoarse,  agitated 
voice,”  ‘Can’t  Ah  wait  in  heah  out 
oh  de  rain?  An  she  say,  ‘You  can't 
do  no  such  thing.  You  is  black  an’ 
I ain’t  havin’  no  black  folks  wait 
in  dis  room!’ 

“ ‘So  I has  to  stand  out  in  de 
rain,  an’  I thinks  to  mail  self,  dis 
ain’t  much  of  a i/emocracyd  No 
sub!  If  dey  make  us  jine  de  army, 
jest  like  de  white  folks,  dev  ought 
to  treat  us  as  good  as  iften  we  was 
white.  We  all  has  to  fight  for  dis 
here  dcmocracv  and  we  ain’t  even 
got  it  for  ourselves!’ 

“Then  the  bus  began  to  move  and 
though  I strained  a gill  trying  to 
hear  more,  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  rumble  of  traffic.  But  you 
can  see  how  this  conversation  would 
make  any  self-respecting  turtle 
think  Deep  Thoughts  about  the 
situation  of  the  negro  in  the  modern 
world.” 


DISCOVERY 

“II 

Hid  you  know  that  bus  drivers 
are  Human  Beings?  Just  recently 
I found  out  that  they’re  not  just 
ticket  collectors,  or  appendages  to 
the  engine.  Thev  actually'  have  Per- 
sonalities. 


D 


“First,  I watched  drivers  as  they 
[)assed  other  drivers  along  the  high- 
way. They  either  signal  to  each 
other  with  two  short  l)lasts  on  the 
horn,  wave,  or  scream  out  the  win- 
dow some  such  remark  as,  ‘How’s 
tlie  boy!’  \es,  they  are  essentially 
square.  This  is  part  of  their  Per- 
sonality. 

“Secondly,  I found  that  they  are 
always  ready  to  talk  to  you  on  one 
of  three  subjects:  the  war,  the 
weather,  or  the  private  lives  of  pre- 
vious passengers.  To  get  in  a con- 
versation you  must  be  one  of  the 
lucky  people  who  sit  up  on  one  of 
the  four  front  seats.  He’ll  start  off 
with  some  cutting  remark  about 
Other  Drivers.  Example  ‘Did  you 
ever  see  such  a fool?’ 

“The  prize  driver  was  the  one 
who  not  only  got  so  hot  discussing 
the  fate  of  Our  Boys  on  Bataan  that 
perspiration  rolled  in  rivers  from 
under  his  cap,  hut  who  stopped  en- 
route  to  l)uy  some  candy.  Even 
though  accustomed  to  drawing  in 
my  shell  in  Embarrassing  Circum- 
stances, I couldn’t  resist  his  earnest 
plea  that  I have  a caramel.  He  was 
too  vulnerable. 

“Most  bus  drivers  are  the  type 
who  wear  how  ties,  suspenders,  and 
sleeve  garters  in  private  life. 

WARNING 

IIemembering  that  dramatic 
POSTER  bearing  the  phrase,  ‘Some- 
body Blabbered,’  and  the  signs  con- 
stantly warning  that  ‘The  Enemy  Is 
Listening,’  I’m  naturally  allergic 
to  conversations  about  Who’s  Leav- 
ing On  What  Ship,  Etc.  An  Enemy 
Agent  could  pick  up  a wealth  of  in- 
formation on  buses.  I’m  sure.  I’ve 
heard  all  about  what  a certain  mer- 
chant marine  likes  for  breakfast,  in 
addition  to  what  ship  he  sailed  on, 
what  his  destination  is,  and  what  the 
ship’s  cargo  is.  This  was  told  to  me 
by  his  Loving  Wife.  Then  there  was 
the  old  lady  who  had  two  sons  in 


the  army.  Their  locations  were  sup- 
posedly secret,  but  they  had  told  her 
confidentially  that  they  were  pretty 
sure  they  would  be  in  a certain 
place  which  she  na?ned  and  in 
which  it  is  very  unusual  for  U.  S. 
troops  to  be  located. 

“A  wirey  little  man  whose  skin 
was  so  sunburned  that  it  looked  like 
a good  piece  of  leather  once  took  a 
chance  on  a seat  with  a turtle.  He 
was  a sailor  and  told  me  all  about 
his  experiences  of  being  torpedoed 
in  mid-ocean,  of  drifting  in  a life 
boat  for  six  days,  and  of  his  long, 
round-about  journey  home.  Even 
though  a cold  blooded  amphibian. 
I was  intensely  interested  in  hear- 
ing First  Hand  Adventures.  And 
yet,  he  needn’t  have  told  me  the 
number  of  troops  they  carried. 


exactly  what  munitions  were  lost, 
and  where  they  were  headed.  So 
the  moral  of  all  this  is,  if  you  know 
Something  of  Importance,  keep  it 
to  yourself.  Don’t  even  share  it  with 
a turtle. 


EXIT 

If  ELL  REALLY,”  remarked ‘Myrtle 
as  she  put  down  her  well  chewed 
pencil.  “I  think  this  is  enough  for 
the  kids  this  time.  After  all,  I can’t 
spend  my  Whole  Summer  riding 
buses.  Anyway,  I have  to  get  my 
claw's  manicured,”  and  she  crawled 
off  toward  the  Campus  Beauty 
Shoppe,  banging  the  office  door  be- 
hind her. 
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PETER, 

OER  SOI 


“fl 

U LIE,  VAT  DID  YOU  DO  VIT  DA  VAT- 
TER  PAIL?  It  vas  right  der  by  dat 
old  churn.”  Olga  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
a most  accusing  and  determined 
look  on  her  face.  Her  thin  hair 
straggled  down  to  her  bent  shoul- 
ders which  fairly  vibrated  with  rage 
as  she  added,  “I  bet  you  take  dat 
pail  down  to  svill  dose  pigs  of  yours 
vit.  Olie,  vat  you  do  vit  dat  pail  . . 
do  you  hear?” 

Olie,  a thin,  bewhiskered,  old 
man  sat  on  the  porch  steps  peeling 
an  old  potato  and  every  now  and 
then  cutting  off  a piece  to  eat.  At 
her  last  words  he  turned  around  and 
mumbled,  “Dat  pail  ain’t  no  good 
even  for  da  pigs;  vat  you  vant  it  for 
. . . Huh?”  He  settled  back  against 
the  old  post  and  began  to  hum  an 
old  tune  he  had  learned  years  ago 
in  a small  cottage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world. 

Olga  turned  from  the  doorway 
and  with  a shrug  went  into  the  kitch- 
en where  she  finished  placing  the 
supper  dishes  back  on  the  shelf  over 
the  table.  She  swept  the  kitchen 
floor  and  put  some  green  tomatoes 
on  the  window  sill  to  ripen  before 
she  again  came  to  sit  on  the  porch 
in  the  old  rocker  with  Olie. 

“Olie,  vat  you  eat  da  potato  raw 
for?  Vat  you  tank  you  are,  a trash- 
ing machine?” 

“Da  potatoes  are  pretty  good  dis 
year,  da  little  bugs,  dey  ain’t  dug 
deep  enough  to  find  dem  spuds  out 


yet.  Ought  to  have  a right  smart 
crop  of  wheat  dis  year;  better  den 
even  Yaek  Thompson  raise.” 

“Trashers  coming  next  veek?” 

“Dey  go  to  \ ohonny  Peterson 
first.” 

For  a time  neither  one  said  any- 
thing. Olga  kept  rocking  back  and 
forth  and  Olie  sat  down  on  the 
steps,  still  munching  on  his  piece  of 
potato. 

“Olie”,  Olga  paused.  She  knew 
Olie  was  thinking  the  same  thing 
she  was,  only  neither  one  had  dared 
to  say  anything.  “Olie”,  she  re- 
peated again,  “Dit  you  go  down  to 
see  if  Peter,  our  son  have  written 
yet?”  There  she  had  said  it;  after 
all  these  months  that  Peter  had  been 
in  the  army  they  had  gone  through 
the  same  procedure  every  night. 
They  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
sitting  out  on  the  back  porch  ’til 
Olie  would  finally  slip  away  and  go 
down  to  the  road  to  the  new  mail 
box  they  had  had  put  up  when  Peter 
left.  Ogla  eould  always  tell  that 
Peter  had  not  written  by  the  expres- 
sion on  Olie’s  faee.  It  bothered  her. 
Why  hadn’t  their  son  written? 
Could  it  be  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  poor  old  parents  in  the  wonder- 
ful new  world  he  was  in? 

Olie  got  up  from  the  step,  hitched 
up  his  trousers  and  sauntered  with 
a half  limp  down  the  path  to  the 
gate. 

Olga  rocked  just  a little  bit  faster 


as  she  watched  Olie  open  the  bright 
shiny  mail  box.  She  had  waited 
all  day  for  this  occasion.  The  Olie 
Hansens  never  had  received  any 
mail  because  everyone  knew  they 
could  hardly  read  a word,  so  it 
pleased  Olga  to  just  sit  and  think 
of  receiving  a letter  as  her  friends 
did.  It  had  eome  to  be  a rather 
sacred  thing  between  them,  so  much 
so  that  Olie  made  Olga  promise  that 
she  would  not  go  near  the  box  all 
dav  ’til  he  came  home.  Just  to  see 
a letter  and  to  feel  it,  even  if  they 
couldn’t  read  it,  would  make  them 
so  very  happy. 

“Olga,  Olga,  I got  da  letter.  I got 
da  letter.”  It  was  Olie  who  was 
coming  up  the  path  waving  a bit  of 
white  paper  like  a flag  of  truce  be- 
fore him. 

“Vat  you  say  Olie,  is  it  da  letter 
from  Peter?”  All  the  time  she  was 
hobbling  as  fast  as  she  could  down 
the  creaking  old  steps  to  meet  him. 

Together  they  carried  the  letter  • 
into  the  house.  Olie  stood  holding 
it  in  his  hand  by  the  table  while 
Olga  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  the 
old  kerosene  lamp.  She  came  back 
with  the  lamp  and  set  it  on  the  table 
and  then  went  over  to  the  corner 
eupboard  to  get  the  only  pair  of 
glasses  they  owned,  which  were  al- 
ways kept  beside  the  old  family 
Bible  they  had  earried  over  with 
them  from  the  old  country. 

(Please  turn  to  page  18) 

RY  RORERTil  KELLS 


Every  day  the  old  couple  waited 
for  fhe  letter,  even  though  neither  of 
them  could  read. 
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LT.  JAMES  KEIIOE 

At  1 :30  A.  M.  one  ea[;ly  atormng  last  February, 
Private  Janies  Kehoe  was  souiul  asleep  in  his  room 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  was  to  compete  in  a 
track  meet  at  the  Boston  Gardens  the  following  day, 
and  he  was  making  the  trip  in  easy  stages — getting 
plenty  of  rest,  as  an  athlete  should.  Suddenly  the 
telephone  rang.  Jim  was  to  report  liack  to  Fort  Meade 
immediately. 

This  was  an  occasion  when  Kehoe  made  good  his 
reputation  for  lieing  one  of  the  fastest  men  Maryland 
has  ever  seen.  “Tn  one  half  of  an  hour,”  says  Jim, 
“I  was  on  the  train,  and  at  6:30  A.  M.  I arrived  at 
Meade.  At  12:00  noon  that  same  day  I left  for 
Officers’  Candidate  School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
Didn't  even  have  a chance  to  say  goodbye  to  anyone 
before  I left.” 

Jim’s  appointment  to  officers’  school  meant  that  he 
would  have  to  give  up  his  track,  temporarily  at  least. 
He  had  begun  his  career  in  this  sport  while  attending 
high  school  in  his  home  town,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 
According  to  Jim,  this  place  is  better  known  as  the 
“‘Garden  Spot  of  America.”  At  the  University  of 
Maryland  he  majored  in  physical  education,  became 
a star  athlete,  and  was  affiliated  with  Sigma  Nu.  In 
his  senior  year  Kehoe  was  elected  president  of  the 
Men’s  League  and  was  tapped  for  Omicron  Delta 
Kap|)a,  men’s  honorary  fraternity.  Jim’s  good  dis- 


HE s m 


position,  easy  friendliness,  and  sense  of  humor  won 
him  great  popularity  on  campus.  To  see  him  draping 
his  long  lean  form  against  a column  of  the  dining 
hall  or  across  the  steps  of  the  library  was  a sight  as 
familiar  as  the  Terrapin  to  his  fellow  Marylanders. 

James  Kehoe  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  track 
men  of  the  United  States  today.  Fie  was  Southern 
Conference  Champion  three  times  and  still  holds  the 
Southern  Conference  indoor  one  half  mile  record. 
In  1940,  the  “Needle  Man”,  as  the  hoys  dubbed  him. 
was  awarded  the  Linhart  Ring,  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  most  outstanding  athlete  at  the  U.  of  Md. 
that  year.  Jim  was  nominated  for  the  Sullivan  Award 
l)y  the  Washington  Athletic  Association  to  represent 
the  Washington  area  as  their  representative  for  the 
oustanding  athlete  of  the  country.  He  attended  the 
Canadian  Exposition  Games  in  Toronto,  Canada  and 
captured  the  1000  yard  Championship.  In  the  same 
year,  1940,  he  ran  in  the  National  A.  A.  Lb  Cham- 
pionships at  Fresno,  California.  Here  he  won  the  Na- 
tional Junior  800  meter  championship  and  set  a new 
record  which  still  stands  at  one  minute,  51  and  2/10 
seconds.  He  also  defeated  by  inches  Paul  Moore,  who 
holds  the  World’s  record  for  the  quarter  mile.  Coming 
back  from  this  great  meet,  Jim  and  a couple  other 
boys  from  Maryland  travelled  across  the  U.  S.  in  a 
model  “A”  Ford.  High  point  of  the  trip  was  Jim’s 
constant  swearing  from  Los  Angeles  to  Hyattsville 
that  he  would  never,  never  get  married. 
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introducing  a series  of  articles  about  Maryland 
University  moguls  who  are  now  serving  in  various 
branches  of  the  armed  service. 


THE  ARMY  NOW 


After  graduating  from  college,  Kehoe  taught 
history  at  Mt.  Rainier  High  School  for  a year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  coached  track  and  also  worked  on  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  at  night  school  at  the  U.  of  Md. 
He  ran  for  the  Washington  A.  A.,  and  competed  in  all 
the  big  indoor  and  outdoor  meets  in  the  U.  S,  and 
Canada. 

On  June  26,  1941,  Jim  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  U.  S.  Army,  enlisting  as  a private.  After  all,  the 
“Needle  Man”  knew  he  could  always  turn  sideways 
or  outrun  the  bullets  if  the  Japs  ever  started  shooting 
at  him.  Nevertheless,  he  took  his  army  work  very 
seriously  and  was  made  athletic  director  of  the  115th 
Infantry  Regiment  at  Meade.  He  continued  to  run 
and  trained  at  College  Park. 

Then  came  a lucky  break  for  Jim.  He  was  selected 
to  attend  Officers’  Candidate  School  and  was  whipped 
out  of  his  comfortable  bed  in  New  \ork  City  and 
down  to  Georgia  before  he  knew  exactly  what  was 
going  on.  At  Benning  he  was  made  a Corporal. 

“The  0.  C.  S.  is  plenty  tough,”  says  Corporal 
Kehoe.  “Those  three  months  were  the  hardest  I evei’ 
spent  hut  we  had  the  best  instruction  in  the  army  and 
I really  learned.” 

Several  other  Maryland  hoys  also  have  been  sent 
to  Benning.  Bill  Cole  who  graduated  from  Maryland 
in  1940  and  was  famous  for  his  lacrosse  playing  re- 
ceived his  training  previous  to  Jim.  Radford  Hyde, 
a member  of  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Cy  Race,  who  be- 
longed to  Sigma  Chi  when  it  was  Sigma  Phi  Sigma, 
were  there  at  the  same  time  as  Kehoe.  The  camp  was 


like  any  other  army  camp — “barracks  like  barns” 
(Please  turn  to  page  25) 


KEHOE  WORKS  OUT  AT  MARYLAND  U.  WITH  ALLAN 
MILLER  WHO  IS  NOW  IN  THE  AIARINE  CORPS 
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By 

JOIIN-IMIY 

umm 


Everybody  said  “It  cant 
happen  here.”  Then  one  day 
tanks  swarmed  down  the 
boulevard  . . . 


Apologies  to  Steinbeck  and  his  excellent  novel,  “'The 
Moon  Is  Down.” 


One  day  things  weren’t  all  they  might  be  at  a certain  uni- 
versity near  Our  Nation’s  Capital.  This  school  was  peculiar  in 
that  it  was  made  up  of  two  parts  commonly  known  as  Up  the 
Hill  and  Down  the  Hill.  Everyday  at  12:00  noon  all  the  kids 
made  a dash  to  exchange  their  position  on  the  hill  because  Up 
the  Hill  was  devoted  strictly  to  educational  purposes.  Of  course 
there  was  a place  up  there  to  eat  lunch,  a place  called  the  Din- 
ing Hall,  hut  most  of  the  kids  were  fed  with  the  food  served 
here  and,  besides,  only  such  pathetic  people  as  dorm-livers  and 
jnofessors  would  he  seen  dead  there  anyhow. 

On  this  particular  day  things  were  in  a worse  state  than  usual 
because  the  Lunchtime  Exchange  couldn’t  exchange.  No  one 
could  cross  over  the  big  boulevard  that  divided  the  two  sections 
of  hill.  The  daydodgers.  practically  obliterated  by  the  fumes 
coming  from  the  mixture  of  kerosene  and  mothballs  in  their 
gas  tanks,  impatiently  l)lew  their  horns  and  heat  on  the  sides 
of  their  cars.  The  fraternity  hoys  cussed  quietly  in  their  con- 
vertibles. The  sorority  girls  standing  by  the  road  were  heard 
to  remark  to  each  other  that  tliev’d  better  get  the  hell  down  to 
lunch  or  the  girls  that  didn’t  have  classes  would  have  eaten 
it  all  up. 

Down  the  boulevard  in  a fast,  steady  stream  was  moving  a 
great  armored  force  of  men,  motorcycles  and  tanks.  Mostly 
there  were  tanks — big  tanks,  little  tanks,  tanks  with  guns  bris- 
tling from  their  sides  and  tanks  with  guns  sticking  from  the  top. 
As  far  as  could  be  seen  in  both  directions,  the  road  was  one  vast, 
heaving  sea  of  regimented  armour. 

“To  move  troops  at  our  lunch  time,”  stated  one  of  the  college 
kids  standing  on  the  curb,  “is  nothing  less  than  thoughtless 
of  Our  Government!”  This  was  the  opinion  shared  by  all. 

After  an  hour  of  waiting,  the  kids  noticed  that  what  seemed 
to  be  the  last  big  section  was  turning  into  their  campus — Up 
Hill  section  of  course — by  a road  farther  up  the  boulevard. 

Up  in  the  big  administration  building  that  looked  like  a cross 
between  Scarlett  O’Hara’s  home  and  the  county  courthouse, 
who  was  peeping  out  from  behind  the  plush  curtains  of  his  office 
window  but  the  President  of  the  school  himself. 

When  he  saw  the  columns  of  tanks,  he  suddenly  grew  frantic. 

“Where’s  oui'  invitation  list?”  he  screamed  at  his  secretary 
who  was  building  a little  tower  of  paper  clips  and  erasers.  You 
see,  the  Pres  was  always  inviting  Important  People  to  come  to 
see  his  school  and  was  sure  that  these  tanks  were  bringing  some 
guest  that  he  had  forgotten  he  had  invited. 
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“What  this  will  mean  to  my  Political  Career!”  lie 
wailed  and  carefully  pulled  a lock  of  his  pretty  curly 
hair.  “Get  out  the  flags,  call  out  the  R.  0.  T.  C.,  hring 
down  the  hand,”  he  ordered  his  secretary  who  was 
trying  to  talk  over  three  phones  at  once. 

By  the  time  the  tanks  drew  up  in  front  of  the  huild- 
ing,  there  was  a little  reception  committee  to  meet 
them.  There  were  two  R.  ().  T.  C.  hoys  in  fatigue 
suits,  three  little  hanners  left  over  from  the  freshman 
class  rally,  the  leader  of  the  hand,  the  Dean  of 
Women,  and  Our  President. 

The  huilding  seemed  suddenly  surrounded  hy  men 
on  motorcycles.  The  tanks  were  all  over  the  campus 
in  spite  of  loads  of  cute  little  Keep  Off  the  Grass 
Signs. 

A group  of  officers  followed  hy  a group  of  steel 
helmeted  soldiers  approached  the  waiting  committee. 
The  soldiers  carried  sid)-machine  guns  over  their 
arms. 

The  Pres  and  the  committee  were  no  end  perplexed. 

Marching  straight  up  to  the  little  group,  the  officer 
who  had  most  medals  on  his  chest,  and  also  most 
chest  to  have  medals  on  clicked  his  heels  and  lifted  hi^ 
right  hand  high  into  the  air.  Our  President  who  had 
his  hand  outstretched  for  a nice  friendly  handshake 
was  just  about  to  reach  out  and  pull  it  down  to  his 
level  when  the  uniformed  creature  spoke — 

“Heil  Hitler!” 

Now  the  Pres  was  always  ready  for  a laugh,  but 
this  was  a little  too  much,  so  he  began  to  say  very 
firmly,  “I’m  sorry  but  Tm  afraid  I don’t — ” 

“Herr  President,  1 presume?”  demanded  the 
Colonel,  blowing  through  his  moustache. 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  look  here,  you — ” 

“I  take  it  you  surrender,  ya?  Ve  half  you  com- 
pletely surrounded.” 

“Well,  I don’t  understand’* — The  Pres  was  trying 
hard. 

“De  Vaderland  has  taken  you  under  its  protection. 
It  is  useless  for  you  to  resist.  Ve  vill  go  in.  And 
also,”  added  the  colonel  pausing  on  the  steps,  “democ- 
racy stinks.” 

The  bewildered  and  befuddled  President  was  be- 
side himself.  “We’re  being  invaded!”  he  cried.  “Win- 
Good  Lord!  You’re  Germans!” 

“Ve  ain’t  goose  stepping  for  nothink!”  screamed  a 
soldier  from  l)ack  in  the  ranks. 

“Silence!”  roared  the  Colonel.  He  marched  into 
the  building  with  the  reception  committee  in  tow. 

Catching  up  with  the  Pres,  one  of  the  R.O.T.C.  boys 
remarked  with  singular  intuition,  “Looks  like  trouble, 
sir.”  His  broad  brow  was  wrinkled  and  bis  fair  hair 
hung  out  from  under  his  officer’s  cap  in  a damp  lock 


over  one  eye.  From  now  on  he  shall  be  relerred  to 
as  Our  Hero  or  Our  Young  Hero,  what  else. 

On  reaching  the  President’s  Office,  the  procession 
halted. 

“Dis  vill  do,”  announced  the  Colonel  as  he  sat  down 
at  the  desk.  “Now,  Herr  President,  vei'  iss  de 
Docktor?” 

“The  doctor?  1 don’t  know  what  you'ie  talking 
about,  and  furthermore,  L Pres  couldn’t  help  re- 
senting the  guns  that  they  were  sticking  in  his  stom- 
ach. He  was  naturally  a little  peeved. 

“Silence.”  die  (iolonel  roaied.  “You  know  ve 
always  half  a docktor.  \e  always  hold  de  docktor 
hostage.  Get  him.” 

So  they  sent  a special  tank  up  to  the  infirmary. 
They  had  to  use  several  demolition  bombs  before  they 
got  the  doctor.  The  nurse  said  later  she  was  sorr\, 
she  thought  it  was  just  some  more  students  trying  to 
get  in. 

Back  at  the  office,  the  Colonel  was  explaining.  “Ve 
half  control  of  dis  entire  part  of  the  country.  \ ith 
de  help  of  a blackout  arranged  by  our  agents  ve  float- 
ed our  tanks  asbore  on  inner  tubes.  Vith  all  de 
soldiers  conveniently  away  on  blanket  parties  ar- 
ranged by  our  agents  in  tbe  U.  S.  ().,  ve  met  no  re- 
sistence.” 

“And  you,  ” be  turned  to  the  President,  “you  will 
tell  all  de  kids  to  do  exactly  as  1 say.  Else  you  be 
shot.  L.ikewise  de  kids.” 

“But  wait,”  the  Doctor  who  had  just  appeared  in 
the  doorway  spoke  (juietly.  His  thin  sensative  face 
and  his  thin  sensative  hands  grasped  the  situation 
immediately.  “What  of  the  human  side?  Confidenti- 
ally, Colonel,  do  you  have  a mother?” 

“Herr  Docktor,  ve  vill  not  get  technical.  My  pro- 
gram vill  go  into  effect  immediatelv.  Dat  iss  all,  ” 
the  Colonel  concluded. 

As  the  last  of  the  compiered  filed  out  of  the  room, 
a young  Lieutenant  spoke  to  his  superior.  He  was 
a big,  healthy  looking  boy,  but  his  eyes  were  small, 
like  pig’s.  ‘’You  know,”  he  was  saying  “1  tink  I'll 
like  it  here.  I tink  I’ll  stay  afterwards  and  take  a 
course  called  Ag.  2S.” 

Life  was  hard  at  the  college  that  year.  The  kids 
were  amazed  to  find  themselves  a Compiered  Entity 
and  couldn’t  ((uite  get  used  to  it.  All  the  grounds  of 
the  school  and  also  much  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side was  plow'ed  into  big  fields  in  which  the  fellahs 
were  put  to  work  grow  ing  hops.  Several  of  the  biggest 
buildings  on  the  campus  were  turned  into  distilleries 
where  the  girls  worked  all  day  long  turning  hops  into 
beer.  Those  Germans  weren't  so  dumb.  They  knew 
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that  if  anyone  in  the  U.  S.  knew  how  to  make  beer 
it  was  the  college  kids  themselves. 

The  dormitories  and  the  Dining  Hall  were  com- 
pletely taken  over  hy  the  invaders.  They  said  thev 
wonldn’t  think  of  having  their  barracks  in  those  old 
broken  down  fiaternity  houses,  and  they  wonldn't 
even  consider  eating  in  cellars.  One  day  as  Our  Hero 
was  on  his  way  home  from  the  fields  with  his  shovel 
over  his  shoulder  he  paused  in  front  of  the  Dining 
Hall  to  wistfully  sniff  the  tantalizing  odor  of  fried 
kidney  beans.  Then  he  trudged  off  to  his  dreary 
(juarters  down  the  Hill  and  his  dinner  of  black  bread. 
As  he  walked  along  he  muttered,  “Something’s  got 
to  he  done." 

I p in  his  office  sat  the  Colonel.  He  wasn’t  looking 
as  well  as  when  he  had  first  taken  over  his  big 
mahogany  desk.  While  the  young  Lieutenant  report- 
ed to  him  he  rested  his  big  shaved  head  on  his  thick 
wrist.  His  neck  bulged  out  of  his  military  collar  iii 
fat  rolls.  Like  sausages. 

“It  bass  begun!’’  the  young  Lieutenant  was  an- 
nouncing. “Last  night  ve  find  screws  and  nails  in  our 
cabbage.  De  beer,  she  iss  sour.”  He  leaned  forward 
and  whispered  so  intensely  that  his  moustache  quiver- 
ed, “I  tink  dey  haff  secret  meetings!” 

“Ya,  ya,  ve  vill  fix  it  up,”  replied  the  Colonel 
soothingly.  “For  every  incident,  tventy-five  vill  be 
placed  in  solitary  confinement.” 

“But  what  of  the  human  side?  ” murmured  the 
Doctor  as  he  came  in  to  empty  a wastebasket. 

A week  later  there  were  twenty-five  more  confined. 
The  Student  Leader  (who  hadn’t  gone  home  to 
Hagerstown ) was  hit  on  the  head  with  a brick.  Then 
fifty  more  were  imprisoned.  “The  Human  Side?’’ 
queried  the  Doctor  as  he  looked  over  the  transom 
of  the  door  to  the  Colonel’s  office. 

But  the  young  Lieutenant  brought  the  climax  with 
him  when  he  burst  into  the  Colonel’s  office  one 
morning. 

“Colonel,”  he  gasped.  “I  vistle  at  a fraulein  vile 
she  go  on  her  way  to  distillery.  She  not  even  look 
around.  I can’t  stand  dis  any  longer.  Ever  since  ve 
came  ve  got  nothing  but  cold  looks,  screws  in  our 
cabbage  and  salt  in  our  beer.  I don’t  efen  vant  to 
take  my  Ag  2s  no  more.  I vant  to  go  back  to  my 
Vaderland.”  The  poor  young  Lieutenant  put  his  head 
down  on  his  desk  and  sobbed  and  sobbed. 

“Never  mind.  We  fix  you  up,”  promised  the 
Colonel. 

“Oh,  but  the  Human  Side,”  cried  the  Doctor  as 
he  stuck  his  head  in  the  window! 


The  next  day  ten  coeds  were  to  be  executed  as  pun- 
ishment. They  had  wanted  to  execute  ten  from  the 
sorority  from  which  the  Coed  Who  Didn't  Turn 
Around  belonged,  but  do  you  think  those  kids  would 
tell  which  one  it  was?  No  sir,  they  had  Pan  Hel 
Spirit  galore!  Anyway,  they  couldn’t  have  one 
sorority  getting  all  that  publicity. 

The  line  that  was  to  face  the  firing  squad  filed  out 
to  its  position  at  the  side  of  the  building  that  was 
known  as  the  Gvm-Armorv.  It  was  an  unhappy  sight. 
The  girl  s wore  their  last  goorl  spectators  and  bobby 
pins. 

The  President  was  saying,  “Now  listen  here. 
Colonel — ” 

The  Colonel  answered,  “Heil  Hitler,  Herr  Presi- 
dent. democracy  stinks.” 

The  young  Lieutenant  was  staring  into  space.  His 
face  twitched  nervously. 

The  Doctor  was  muttering,  “The  Hum — .” 

The  second  before  the  signal  for  fire  was  given,  an 
explosion  burst  from  the  Gym.  Out  rushed  Our  Hero, 
followed  by  a mass  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  boys.  They  were 
armed  with  hand  grenades,  smoke  Immbs  and  all  sorts 
of  nice  little  things  that  had  been  left  over  from  a cer- 
tain May  Day  practice  attack  the  school  had  had  the 
year  before.  Someo/ie  had  stored  them  away  and  left 
them  behind  for  Our  Heio  to  find  while  digging  an 
underground  room  in  which  to  hold  a secret  meeting. 

So  Our  Hero  and  his  l)oys  saved  the  day  and  got 
their  names  in  the  paper  besides.  All  the  tanks  were 
away  capturing  other  places,  so  the  Germans  really 
didn’t  ha\e  much  to  fight  back  with. 

But  the  next  day,  just  when  all  the  kids  were  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  being  free  again,  they  look- 
ed up  to  see  tanks  coming  down  the  boulevard  again. 
This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  their  warlike  inten- 
tions. 

Knowing  it  was  useless  to  resist,  the  boys  got  to- 
gether the  arms  they  had  left  over  and  the  ones  they 
had  captured,  and  stored  them  back  in  the  Gym  and 
waited  .... 


LINER 

“A  serious  thought  for  today. 

Is  one  that  may  cause  us  dismay. 
.Just  what  are  the  forces 
That  bring  little  horses 
If  all  of  the  horses  say  ‘Nay’?” 
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y FIRST  ENCOUNTER  WITH  DeAN 
Marie  Mount  was  by  way  of  the 
telephone  when  I called  her  to  make 
an  appointment  for  an  interview. 
Her  voice,  I fonnd,  gives  away  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  her  person- 
ality. It  is  alive— vivacious,  effi- 
cient, calculating.  Yet  it  is  a pleas- 
ant voice,  gracious  and  sympathetic. 

The  hour  of  our  appointment 
turned  out  to  he  the  hottest  part  of 
the  hottest  day  in  July.  When  I en- 
tered her  office,  I found  her  looking 
as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  if  it  had 
been  January  rather  than  July. 

Dean  Mount  is  a short  woman 
with  big  bright  eyes  and  short  red 
hair.  She  has  a pleasant  smile,  but 
her  eyes  take  first  place.  They  are 
fascinating  and  so  expressive  it 
would  almost  he  possible  to  know 
what  she  was  talking  about  without 
hearing  her  speak. 


She  was  dressed  in  white  the  day 
I talked  with  her,  and  her  wavy  hair 
was  condied  hack  from  her  face.  In 
hack  of  her  desk  to  the  left  was  a 
small  hook  case  hearing  numerous 
miscellaneous  hooks — the  U of  M 
(’atalog  being  the  only  one  I couhl 
clearly  discern.  On  her  desk  were 
several  photographs  of  table  lamps 
which  she  had  been  intently  studv- 
ing  when  I walked  in.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a tiny  magnifying  glass 
which  she  kept  tapping  gently  as 
she  talked  to  me. 

She  gave  me  her  quick  pleasant 
smile  when  I walked  in  the  door, 
and  after  offering  me  a chair,  she 
asked,  “Well,  what  shall  we  talk 
about?”  Dean  Mount  is  obviously 
not  a time-waster. 

Dean  Mount  is  a westerner — at 
least  by  birth.  She  had  her  early 
schooling  in  Indiana  and  Iowa, 
graduating  from  high  school  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Ready  for  college.  Miss  Mount 
chose  Vassal’  for  her  higher  educa- 
tion, and  Latin  and  Mathematics 
as  her  major  sulijects.  She  only 
stayed  at  Vassar  for  two  years,  for 
before  she  had  completed  her  Soph- 
omore year,  she  had  decided  she 
wanted  to  make  Home  Economics 
her  career.  So  once  again  she  went 
west — to  the  Home  Economics  Col- 
lege at  Indiana  University. 


By 

POLLY  HARDY 


DEAN  MARIE  MOUNT 


MEET 

DEAN 

MOUNT 


After  graduation.  Miss  Mount 
was  offered  a position  on  the  staff 
at  Lasell  Seminary  in  Boston.  Not 
satisfied  with  her  B.S.  however,  she 
left  Boston  after  two  years  to  enter 
the  graduate  course  for  dietitians 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  After  completing 
this  course  she  conducted  an  anal\  - 
sis  of  the  food  service  at  St.  iMarv's 
Training  School  for  Priests.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  this  work, 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  chose  ^liss 
Mount  to  organize  a feeding  ex- 
periment which  he  was  conducting 
at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Orphanage  for 
colored  children. 

1 919  RROUGHT  Miss  ^Iount  to  the 
Umversita'  of  Maryland  as  a pro- 
fessor in  Home  Management.  She 
has  lieen  with  us  ever  since,  taking 
time  out  to  do  graduate  work  at 
Chicago  and  Columbia.  It  was  at 
Columbia  that  she  received  her  mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Dean  Blount’s  activities  are 
numerous  enough  to  fill  the  entire 
day  of  most  women,  but  she  man- 
ages to  let  them  occupy  only  her 
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spare  time.  W hen  she  came  to  this 
phase  of  her  life,  Dean  Mount 
paused  for  some  time  before  be- 
ginning. “I  don’t  want  to  bore  yon 
with  too  much  detail,”  she  said 
apologetically. 

She  has  l)een  both  secretary  and 
president  of  the  Maryland  Home 
Economic  Association,  is  a charter 
member  of  the  W^ashington  l)ranch 
of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Wbnnen,  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  House  Committee 
of  that  organization.  She  is  now 
serving  as  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Club  House  Committee  -- 
which,  she  explains,  is  the  adminis- 
trative committee  for  the  AAUW^ 
Club  House.  Business  and  Institu- 
tional Administration  are  her  spe- 
cial fields. 

The  Maryland  Federation  ol 
Women’s  Clubs  has  had  Miss 
Mount  on  its  board,  first  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Home,  second 
as  chairman  of  Education,  and 
third  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition — a position 
which  she  now  holds.  The  com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  is  organized  un- 
der the  State  Defense  Council,  and 
is  conducting  nutritional  work  all 
over  the  state  of  Maryland.  Sub- 
committees are  at  work  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  and  every  county  in 
Maryland. 

At  present.  Miss  Mount  and  her 
committee  are  getting  ready  to  de- 
velop state  wide  industrial  feeding. 
“Wbth  some  new  war  industries  be- 
ing developed,  and  others  enlarg- 
ing, a feeding  problem  naturally 
arises.  Thousands  of  new  workers 
are  coming  in.  It  is  really  becom- 
ing quite  a problem  to  get  them  fed 
and  fed  properly!  ” explained  Dean 
Mount. 

“The  committee  is  also  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  school  lunch  prol)- 
lem.  I am  working  toward  uniform 
and  adequate  conditions  in  schools 
throughout  the  state.  That  is  some- 
thing on  which  I would  like  to  spend 
half  of  my  time — hut  I haven’t  the 


time  to  spend,”  she  said  smilingly. 

Another  project  of  the  nutrition 
committee  is  the  gathering  and 
spreading  of  various  kinds  of  nutri- 
tion information.  Food  is  Defense, 
a bulletin  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Wallace  Page,  has  been 
distributed  by  the  Committee  to 
children  and  factorv  workers  in 
Baltimore  and  to  most  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state. 

DuT  NOW"  YOU  WISH  TO  KNOW" 
WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  ABOUT  THE 
WAR  here  in  the  College  of  Home 
Economics,”  said  Dean  Mount 
looking  intently  at  her  hands  while 
she  thought. 

“We  know  that  the  home  has  to 
cooperate  in  every  respect  in  this 


INTERCEPTED 

MAIL 

Dear  Dad: 

Have  decided  to  go  to  your  old 
fraternity.  The  boys  aren’t  so  hot. 
but  they  have  plans  all  made  for 
a new"  house  that  will  be  the  best 
on  the  campus. 

Love. 

JUNIOR. 

Dear  Son: 

Glad  you  like  my  fraternity. 
Grandfather  drew  those  plans  when 
he  was  in  the  chapter  there,  so  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  house  will  he 
a good  one. 

Love, 

DAD. 


war  effort,  because  sooner  or  later 
everything  comes  back  to  the  home. 
I firmly  believe  that  the  stronger 
we  build  our  homes,  the  stronger 


we  w"ill  be  building  our  countiy.  .So 
we  have  reorganized  our  classes  to 
meet  certain  war  needs.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  emphasizing  food 
and  nutrition  in  all  of  our  classes. 
Enrollment  in  our  nutrition  classes 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
war  began — proof  that  students  are 
realizing  that  such  information  is 
invaluable  in  times  like  these. 

“In  the  food  courses  we  have 
emphasized  a conservation  which 
includes  all  kinds  of  preservation 
and  the  elimination  of  waste  through 
proper  selection  and  preparation. 
We’re  teaching  simple  menus  that 
can  be  prepared  easily  and  econom- 
ically. As  we  go  along,  we  are 
finding  more  and  more  substitutes 
to  take  the  place  of  more  expensive 
and  inaccessible  foods. 

“Now  in  clothing  and  textiles  we 
have  put  a good  deal  of  emphasis 
on  present  consumer  needs.  We  are 
teaching  the  girls  preservation  and 
how  to  prolong  the  life  of  materials. 
With  the  increasing  shortage  of 
ready  made  clothing  and  of  ma- 
terials, emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  remaking  and  care  of  clothes. 

“In  teaching  Home  Management, 
emphasis  again  is  being  placed  on 
preservation — the  preservation  of 
furnishings  through  care  and  re- 
pair." 

In  all  classes  the  saving  of  time 
and  energy  is  stressed.  “This  is  be- 
cause homes  are  going  to  have  less 
help  from  the  outside  and  from  the 
family  from  now"  on,”  explained 
Dean  Mount.  “Also  women  will 
have  to  do  more  work  in  the  com- 
munity, and  will  need  all  the 
strength  they  can  possibly  save. 

“And  at  last,  something  wevcannot 
stress  too  strongly,  is  the  importance 
of  good  family  living.”  Dean  Mount 
said  this  slowly,  pounding  on  the 
table  as  though  trying  to  drive  each 
word  in  more  soundly.  “Everyone 
is  under  strain,  and  now  as  never 
before  the  care  of  our  homes  should 
be  secondary  to  the  happiness  of 
our  families.” 
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THB  L UCK  Of  THE  IRISH 

By  GENE  SULLIVAN 


1 MUST  HAVE  BEEN  OFF  ME  NUT  to 
go  in  on  that  sweepstakes  ticket  with 
Sam  Cohen  upstairs.  You  can  sa\ 
what  you  like  about  the  luck  of  the 
Irish,  but  I’m  about  the  unluckiest 
guy  alive — Irish  or  anything  else, 
and  it’s  about  time  I realized  it  and 
quit  trying  to  change  me  luck. 

Ever  since  I can  remember,  Sam, 
who  lives  right  over  us  in  the  fifth 
floor  rear  with  his  old  man  and  old 
lady,  and  meself  have  been  getting 
had  breaks  and  losin’  our  dough 
on  everything  we  try.  That’s  the 
thing  I like  most  ibout  Sam,  I guess 
— he’s  almost  as  unlucky  as  me. 
In  fact  we’ve  got  a sort  of  league 
against  old  Dame  Fortune — not  that 
it  does  us  much  good. 

They  say  down  at  Acme  Motor 
Parts,  where  we  work,  that  between 
us,  if  we  really  tried,  we  could  lose 
more  money  than  the  whole  New- 
Deal.  1 never  lost  hope,  though, 
even  if  Sam  did  sometimes. 

“Kevin”,  he  used  to  say,  when 
the  truant  officer  would  grab  us,  oi- 
later  when  we’d  lose  our  pay  checks 
in  a crap  game,  “Dere  ain’t  no  good, 
keeping  this  up.  You’re  the  un- 
luckiest man  alive,  and  me.  I’m  the 
second.” 

“No  doubt”.  I’d  answer,  “but 
some  day  there’ll  be  a change. 
There’s  bound  to  be.” 

And  so  when  this  guy  comes  to 
the  plant  sellin’  these  sweepstakes 
tickets,  me  and  Sam  kick  in  a buck 
and  a quarter  a piece  and  buv  one. 


We  do  this  because  we  just  ain’t 
plain  unlucky;  we' re  dumb  too,  and 
that  makes  it  much  worse.  If  you 
just  ain’t  lucky,  that’s  OK,  but 
sure’n  when  you’re  dumb  on  top  of 
it.  it’ll  cost  ya  a million  bucks  to 
learn  yer  lesson. 

Nobody  harder  to  learn  some- 
thin’ to  than  us  Kilarney  Irish, 
either.  Me,  I’m  big  ’n  strong  "n  red- 
headed like  me  old  man  and  got 
those  same  freckles  too.  What’s 
more  I’m  just  as  thick  as  he  is.  At 
least  if  ya  ask  me  mother,  that’s 
what  she’ll  tell  ya,  and  she  knows 
us  both. 

Anyway  we  get  the  thing,  Sam 
puts  it  away  somewhere,  and  I for- 
get all  about  it.  until  one  day  one 
of  the  boys  tells  me  he’s  seen  in  the 
paper  where  I’m  a millionaire. 

“Swell”,  1 savs,  thinkin'  he’s 
either  kidding  or  making  a touch, 
“Did  me  uncle  Pat.  who's  the  em- 
peror of  Ireland  die  and  leave  it,  or 
is  it  a gift  from  the  little  people?” 

“No,  no,”  he  explains,  “your 
number  was  drawn  in  the  sweep- 
stakes  yesterday,  and  you’re  all 
lined  up  for  the  big  dougb.” 

Then  I remend)ered  the  ticket 
and  thought  maybe  it  was  the 
straight  stuff.  I got  so  excited  I ran 
almost  the  whole  way  home,  not 
even  stopping  off  at  Jake’s  for  me 
usual.  Sam  has  gone  home  earlier, 
and  he  meets  me  at  the  door  waving 
a paper  over  his  head  and  holding 
the  ticket  in  the  other. 


“Look.  Kev,  ” he  shouts,  “ve 
tin’ly  broke  dis  jinx.” 

Tbere  it  was  in  black  and  white, 
our  number,  310-310.  Tbere  must 
be  some  mistake,  I figured,  so  we 
spent  the  whole  next  day,  which  was 
Thursday,  making  sure,  me  and 
Sam  both  taking  off  our  first  day 
in  over  a year.  It  was  us,  OK,  but 
I was  pretty  sure  something  was 
going  to  happen,  though  Sam  kept 
telling  me  our  luck  had  finally 
changed. 

And  then  we  found  out. 

The  horse  we  had,  some  nag  call- 
ed TOO  LATE,  wasn’t  going  to  win. 
In  fact  he  had  so  little  chance,  the 
bookies  were  saying  “80-1”.  “So 
maybe  the  horse’s  luck  should 
change  like  ours,”  says  Sam. 

“Maybe  ours  ain’t  changed,”  I 
told  him. 

But  finally  the  day  of  the  race 
comes,  and  me  and  Sam  takes  an- 
other day  off.  Trouble  with  us  is 
we’ll  never  learn  when  we’ve  had 
enough,  so  here  we  were  throwing  a 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Kevin  and  Cohen  were  the 
two  unluckiest  guys  olive. 
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CALIBRATIDIV  OF 
CAMPUS  OPIAIDA 


By  answering  the  ten  questions  on  a questionnaire  distributed  by  Old 
Line  staff  members,  you,  the  students  attending  the  summer  semester  of 
tlie  University  of  Maryland,  have  given  your  opinions  on  the  current  topics 
of  conversation  and  discussions  on  campus.  After  totaling  and  comparing 
the  answers,  we  find  that 


YOU  LIKE 


Best — Beer,  Greenbelt  swimming  pool,  community  sings,  cool  evenings, 
Terp  Bars,  girls,  mint  jnlips,  men,  spirit  of  comradship,  coca  colas  . . . 

Least — Heat,  classes,  army  problems,  flies,  drill,  short  lunch  hour,  lack 
of  gas,  lack  of  girls  . . . 


Sterling  Kehoe  says  that  what  he  likes  best  is  not  having  so  many  people 
attending  school  because  that  gives  him  more  time  to  attend  to  business. 

Gene  Sullivan  likes  the  clothes  the  girls  wear  because  they’re  simple  and 
more  friendly.  According  to  Henry  Gordon,  dean  slips  are  worst  since  they 
make  it  all  the  hotter  for  you. 

More  school  spirit,  fewer  davdodgers,  air  conditioning,  a better  infirmary, 
YOU  WANT  better  food,  more  pretty  girls,  and  most  of  all  a swimming  pool  as  improve- 

ments to  the  U.  of  Aid.  47%  of  those  answering  these  questions  consider  the 
building  of  a swimming  pool  to  be  the  greatest  improvement  that  could  be 
made. 


Jack  Diehl  suggests  filling  in  the  Grand  Ganyon  that  meanders  along  the 
walk  to  the  Dining  Hall  and  also  laying  a badly  needed  path  from  the  library 
to  the  Arts  and  Science  Building. 


YOU  CONSIDER 


The  anti-drink-in-fraternity-houses  law  a negative  factor  in  bettering  social 
standards.  On  the  questionnaire,  this  law  was  listed  as  being  new,  but  it  is 
actually  very  old  and  is  merely  being  newly  enforced.  85%  are  absolutely 
against  and  the  remaining  15%  is  made  up  of  those  who  answered  con- 
ditionallv  and  the  few’  who  are  in  favor  of  the  law. 


Miriam  Ensor  has  a lot  to  say  about  this  question.  She  contends  that  “it 
will  only  force  students  to  do  it  under  cover.  It  will  make  cheaters  and  liars 
of  us.  Forbidden  fruit  is  always  sweetest.  If  the  boys  are  old  enough  to  die 
for  their  country  they  are  certainly  old  enough  to  drink  according  to  their 
own  discretion  in  their  own  houses.”  Burt  Davis’  answer  is  simplv  No  No 
No  No  No  No  No  No  No  No!!  /.  E.  Haines  is  one  of  the  minority.  He 
reasons  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a college  of  high  standing,  not  a bar  room. 

“They  don’t  drink  in  fraternity  houses,  do  they?”  asks  Dick  W helton,  “I’m 
a Sigma  Nu.” 

That  it  is  justifiable  for  the  S.  G.  A.  to  continue  spending  large  sums  of 
YOU  AGREE  money  on  publications  and  social  activities  in  war  times.  Only  two  votes 

were  cast  against  the  spending  of  money  for  these  purposes.  The  great 
majority  find  it  justifiable  because  it  is  important  to  keep  up  the  morale 
on  the  home  front. 
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Bert  Carhart  thinks  that  universities  must  still  train  good  c itizens  and  that 
activities  are  an  important  link  in  this  training.  John  Slade  answers,  ‘'It  s 
essential  because  we  fellows  might  as  well  have  a good  time  helore  we 
enter  into  the  struggle.”  Paul  Frye  says  that  good  publications  are  ().  K., 
otherwise,  no.  Guess  this  eliminates  the  Terrapin  and  Diamondhack. 

In  your  answers  to  the  cpiestion,  “Should  college-age  hoys  who  are  in  the 
YOU  DIFFER  servic^e  and  planning  to  get  married  wait  ’til  alter  the  war  is  over?”  A little 

over  half  advise  waiting,  hut  many  are  strongly  in  favor  of  not  waiting.  1'he 
girls  are  generally  in  favor  of  the  latter  while  the  hoys  usually  sav  that 
waiting  is  better  because  it  is  not  fair  to  the  girl  otherwise.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  dead  after  all.  Or  is  it? 

Jiid  Lincoln  gives  a conditional  answer.  He  advises  waiting  unless  the 
couple  have  known  each  other  for  more  than  a year.  Joan  Rodgers  answers 
in  the  negative,  warning  us  that  the  war  may  not  be  over  for  twenty  years. 

“But  what  is  married  life  without  the  couple  in  the  castle?”  asks  Nick 
Buddington.  Frank  Shallenberger  answers,  “Yes.  After  the  harrowing  ex- 
periences of  war,  a man  may  undergo  complete  change.  When  he  returns 
he  will  be  a far  diflerent  man.  There  is  no  reason  for  not  waiting  and  seeing 
if  it  is  all  the  same  afterwards.”  But  then  we’re  reminded  by  Jack  Getty 
that  time  and  women  wait  lor  no  man. 

That  girls  be  allowed  to  dress  absolutely  as  they  please  in  summer  school. 
YOU  DEMAND  Jane  Chapin  considers  good  taste  an  individual  matter  which  should  he 

developed  without  laws.  “This  heat,’"  •sighs  Kate  Schniall,  “should  make 
allowances  for  any  unconventional  dressing.”  “Girls  know  what  they  should 
wear  by  tbe  time  they  reach  college,”  suggests  Charlotte  W eikinger. 

That  boys  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  Only  a very  few  votes  were 
cast  for  restricting  the  manner  of  dress.  Several  conditional  answers  were 
received. 

“This  is  still  a democracy,”  claims  R.  Z.  Duteil.  Henry  Gordon  argues 
that  if  they  want  us  to  concentrate  in  the  classroom  without  squirming  around 
in  our  chairs,  we  should  be  allowed  to  dress  in  clothes  in  which  we  will  be 
cool.  Frank  Wilson  sums  it  all  up  in  saying,  “It’s  too  hot.”  Although  girls 
weren’t  supposed  to  answer  this,  many  of  them  did  so.  An  example  of  their 
answers — “Some  of  the  boys  look  bad  enough  fully  dressed.” 

Girls  who  are  intelligent,  not  sophisticated,  !)eautiful,  reasonable,  coopera- 
YOU  DATE  tive,  good  sports,  white,  not  moody,  physically  attractiye,  good  conyersation- 

alists,  jubilant,  good  dancers. 

Boys  who  are  tall,  dark,  hand.some,  well  mannered,  good  dancers,  rich, 
clean,  silly,  intelligent,  good  eggs,  athletic,  witty. 

Fred  Johnson  lists  his  qualifications  for  the  ideal  date: 

1.  Must  haye  C ration  book  and  car. 

2.  Must  haye  good  tires  on  car. 

3.  Must  haye  money  and  not  afraid  to  spend  it. 

4.  Must  haye  free  liquor  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Eyenings  when  you  can’t  use  a car  walking  to  Hvattsyille,  taking  the  bus 
YOU  SPEND  to  Greenbelt  or  Washington,  haying  parlies  at  fraternity  houses,  playing 

bridge,  at  the  drug  store,  Gi  ill,  Caye,  playing  softball,  hitch-hiking,  loafing. 

Ray  Grelecki  works  in  the  S.  G.  A.  office  with  the  secretary.  Jack  Miller 
likes  blanket  parties  at  the  Sigma  Ghi  House.  Fred  Skoniecki  says.  “Don’t 
get  nosey,  Bub!” 

That  The  Old  Line  stinks,  stinks,  stinks,  slinks,  is  lousy,  stinks. 
YOU  THINK  stinks,  stinks,  smells,  stinks,  stinks,  is  a real  nice  little  magazine  . . . Thanks 

Mom. 
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PETER,  DPR  SOX 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Olie  and  Olga  sat  down  by  the 
table  and  began  to  turn  the  letter 
over  and  over,  examining  the  stamp 
and  the  address.  A great  discussion 
took  place  in  reverent  whispers  as 
to  whether  they  should  even  spoil 
the  letter  by  opening  it  or  not;  if 
they  did  open  it  should  they  use 
Olie’s  pen  knife,  the  shears,  or  were 
they  supposed  to  pry  the  letter  open 
carefully?  It  must  all  be  done  in 
the  conventional  manner. 

Olie  hnally  took  his  pen  knife 
and  cut  the  envelope  and  Olga  pull- 
ed out  the  letter. 

“Olga,  vat  you  tank  ve  do?  Vant 
me  to  go  get  dat  smart  new  school 
teacher  to  read  it  at  us?” 

“Not  on  your  life,  Olie.  I not 
going  to  let  dat  old  Annie  Thomp- 


dav’s  pay  after  the  buck  and  a 
quarter. 

The  race  begins  and  our  nag  is 
lunniiT  fifth  at  the  first  jump. 
“There  goes  your  old  ball  game,” 
I says,  and  Sam  just  sits  there  look- 
in’ unhappy. 

Pretty  soon  the  race  is  half  over 
and  things  is  about  the  same,  when 
all  of  a sudden  somethin’  starts  to 
happen.  One  horse  slips,  another 
misses  a jump,  another  drops  back, 
and  there's  good  old  TOO  LATE 
neck  and  neck  for  first  with  an- 
other nag,  LUCKY  STAR,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  heavy  favorite. 

By  this  time  we’re  climbin’  into 
the  radio  and  those  two  plugs  are 
still  at  it.  The  strain  is  too  much 
though,  and  in  the  last  quarter  TOO 


son  go  tell  every  vone  dat  ve  don’t 
even  be  able  to  read  da  letter  vat 
our  own  son  send  us.” 

“Here,  look  Olga,  he  send  us 
vone  of  dose  checks  for  ...  let  me 
see  ...  it  say  . . . dollars  . .5  . . . 
.5  ...  he  send  us  fifty-five  dollars. 
Vat  you  say,  ain’t  dat  like  our 
Peter?” 

“Olie,  can  you  make  out  da  let- 
ter, vat  it  say?” 

“Hummmmm  it  is  written  wit  one 
of  dose  machines.  Look  hexe  vat  it 
say  . . . der  is  Peter’s  name,  I can 
read  dat  good.  It  sui'e  is  too  bad  I 
can’t  read  da  Anglish  . . . Here  I 
spell  da  letters  out  to  you.  It  say 
heie  ‘in  act  i o ii  a t B a- 
t a a n.’  It  ain’t  no  use  I can’t  read 
da  words.’’ 


LATE  starts  to  fade.  But  a hundred 
yaids  to  go  and-boom — LUCKY 
STAR  bleaks  a stiap  somewheie 
and  off  comes  his  saddle.  Five 
seconds  later  me  and  Sam  is  mem- 
bei's  of  the  upper  class. 

About  a week  later,  when  the 
photographers  leave,  we  begin  to 
wonder  when  we  get  the  money. 
“Maybe  those  Irish  won’t  pay  us,” 
Sam  suggested. 

“Can  that  stuff,”  I says,  “They 
might  not  pay  you,  but  they’d  suie 
pay  me — besides  us  Irish  is  honest.” 
So  we  sat  around  the  place  waitin’ 
for  our  dough. 

And  it  did  come  too,  though  I was 
wonderin’  for  a while  if  maybe  Sam 
wasn’t  right.  But  it  didn’t  come 
alone.  There  was  a guy  from  the 


“Olie,  please  do  spell  out  dis  here 
vird?  It  is  so  long  dat  it  sui'e  must 
be  important.  Yust  tink  of  our  son 
knowing  da  virds  like  dat.” 

“Olga,  do  you  know  it  take  me 
da  years  to  spell  dat  vird  it  is  so 
long.  It  is  spelled  i n s u r - 
a n c e vat  ever  dat  be.  Oh,  Olga, 
here  it  say  something  about  money. 
Vat  you  tank  it  is?  It  is  too  bad  dat 
is  all  vat  I can  read.” 

The  letter  slipped  from  his 
knarled  old  hand  as  he  picked  up 
the  check,  the  first  check  he  had  ever 
owned.  He  leaned  back  in  the  chair 
and  smiled  as  he  stroked  the  check 
and  thought  of  good  old  Pete  who 
had  been  so  happy  when  he  went 
away. 

“Olga,  I knew  our  Pete  he  would 
Avrite  us.  He  is  vone  goot  boy,  he 
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IS. 

Olga  settled  back  in  the  chair 
holding  the  letter  lovingly  in  her 
hand  as  she  thought  of  all  she 
Avould  tell  her  friends  when  she  saw 
them;  but  she  would  never  let  any- 
one see  the  letter — it  was  too  pre- 
cious. It  was  the  first  letter  she  had 
ever  received. 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

government,  too.  “Our  luck  has  got 
us  agin,”  I figure,  “Sure’n  we’ll  be 
after  losin’  all  our  dough  to  this 
dirty  so  and  so.”  We  still  had 
.52,000  bucks  a piece  though,  when 
he  left,  which  ain’t  bad  dough  in  my 
end  of  this  man’s  town. 

I was  beginnin’  to  think  maybe 
the  jinx  had  really  left  us,  and  we 
got  ready  to  go  down  town  to  cele- 
brate. I stuffed  the  roll  of  thousand 
dollar  bills,  with  a rubber  band 
around  it,  into  me  pocket,  and  off 
we  went.  Me  and  Sam  must  have 
gone  to  a thousand  dives  that  night, 
when  all  of  a sudden,  about  four 
in  the  mornin’  down  at  Kellj'^’s 

(Please  turn  to  page  25) 
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The  nehulous  concept  of  College  Life  hay  been 
dealt  with  copiously  by  literateurs.  One  of  the 
most  copious,  and  therefore  most  significant,  inter- 
preters of  Colllege  Life  is  a certain  group  of  women  s 
magazines,  represented  by  such  as  Woman’s  fiome 
Companion,  Good  Housekeeping,  and  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  If  an  appropriate  poll  ivere  taken  it  would 
doubtless  reveal  that  nine  of  every  ten  students  who 
ever  enrolled  in  college  were  incited  to  do  so  as  a re- 
sult of  having  read  such  a story. 


C II L L H e 


This  story  is  inspired  by  College  Life — women’s 
magazine  variety. 

Linda  Lou  got  on  the  train  at  Cove  Creek,  and 
when  she  walked  into  the  College  Coach  she  drew  the 
stares  of  every  saddle-shod  girl  present. 

To  look  at  her  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  was 
just  starting  college.  She  looked  more  as  though  she 
w'ere  a senior,  or  even  a graduate.  She  was  very  calm 
and  very  self-assured  in  her  bright  green  tweed  suit 
and  smart  little  yellow'  hat  tilted  down  over  one  eye. 
Her  legs  were  still  brown  from  a summer  at  the  beach, 
and  her  yellow^  wedgies  just  matched  her  hat.  With 
perfect  composure  she  glanced  slowly  around  the 
coach  and  dropped  into  the  empty  half  of  a seat.  Then 
she  placed  the  August  issue  of  Spicy  Detective  flat  in 
her  lap  and  idly  thumbed  the  pages. 

With  complete  disregard  for  the  admiring  stares 
of  the  other  girls  in  the  car  she  was  wondering  just 
what  college  would  be  like.  Lots  of  beaus  and  plenty 
of  dances  at  the  frat  houses,  I hope,  she  was  thinking. 
And  I won’t  he  above  taking  a little  drink  once  in  a 
while  either.  Cynthia  had  said  you  had  to  if  you 
wanted  to  get  any  place  on  the  Campus.  Cynthia  was 
a Senior  at  State  and  had  really  gotten  somewhere 
considering  that  she  came  from  Cove  Creek.  She  had 
promised  to  have  someone  meet  Linda  Lou  at  the 
station. 

Without  warning,  the  little  girl  who  was  her  seat- 
mate  said,  “Are  you  going  to  State?” 


Linda  Lou  patted  at  her  dark  brown  curls  before 
answering.  The  other  girl  had  on  a fuzzy  white  angora 
sweater  and  a plaid  skirt  and  a plaid  reversible  to 
match  the  skirt. 

“Why,  yes,  I am,”  Linda  Lou  answered. 

“So  am  I.  Isn’t  it  dandy  to  he  going  to  college?” 

Linda  Lou  didn’t  answer  and  turned  hack  to  her 
magazine,  hut  after  a few  minutes  she  was  interrupted 
again.  “My  name  is  Marjorie  Crane.  I’m  from  Cen- 
terville,” her  seat-mate  said. 

Linda  Lou  looked  up  under  her  jjale,  sandy  colored 
lashes.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “it  is?  Mine  is  Linda  Lou 
Carroll.” 

The  unsophisticated  little  hick,  she  thought.  by 
doesn’t  she  shut  up?  Oh  well,  I couldn’t  expect  too 
much  else,  what  with  coming  on  the  same  train  with 
a hunch  of  freshmen.  But  this  one — worse  even  than 
I expected. 

Linda  Lou  had  just  finished  reading  the  last  story 
in  the  magazine  when  the  colored  porter  came  through 
the  car  with  his  gold-filled  mouth  wide  open  holler- 
ing, “All  out  for  State  Unavehs’ty.  All  out  for  State 
L navehs’ty.” 

The  car  began  to  empty.  Linda  l^ou  paused  momen- 
tarily on  the  step  and  swept  her  cool  gaze  over  the 
crowd  in  the  station.  As  she  did  she  was  greeted  with 
loud  whistles  and  shouts  from  the  State  men  who  had 
gathered  to  watch  the  train  come  in. 

“Hot-choo-dog,”  called  a big  burly  man  in  a sleeve- 
less sweater. 

Disregarding  them,  she  stepped  sedately  to  the  plat- 
form. Then  she  tugged  and  strained  at  her  suit  case 
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until  she  got  it  over  against  a brick  column.  She  could 
feel  herself  sweating. 

Coming  through  the  crowd  she  noticed  the  most 
glorious  looking  man  that  she  had  ever  seen,  bar  none. 
He  was  tall,  at  least  six  feet,  eight  inches,  and  he  had 
tremendous  shoulders  which  narrowed  gradually  to  a 
wasp-like  waist.  He  was  very  sunburned  and  his 
crinkly  curly  blond  hair  contrasted  with  his  dark  skin 
in  a way  that  made  Linda  Lou  snatch  at  her  throat. 
Suddenly  she  realized  that  she  was  the  one  he  was 
heading  for.  He  stopped  in  front  of  her  and  looked 
down  into  her  eyes.  “Where  have  you  l)een  all  my 
life?”  he  asked  bluntly. 

She  felt  heiself  and  her  poise  go  all  to  pieces.  She 
felt  like  a high  school  girl.  But  with  a strong  effort 
she  rolled  up  her  lashes  and  looked  at  him.  A big 
drop  of  perspiration  trickled  down  her  forehead  and 


rolled  down  her  nose.  It  had  been  hotter  than  hell 
lugging  that  suitcase. 

“Why,  I guess  I’ve  been  in  Cove  Creek — that’s 
where  I live,"  she  said,  wiping  away  the  perspiration. 

He  looked  down  at  her  from  his  enormous  height 
and  his  watery  blue  eyes  twinkled.  “Aren’t  you  the 
girl  that  somebody  was  supposed  to  meet?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Linda  Lou.  “Yes,  I am.  A friend 
of  Cynthia  Marlowe  was  to  meet  me,” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I thought,”  he  said.  “Well  she 
couldn’t  make  it  and  asked  me  to  take  you  to  the  Stu- 
dent Center  and  get  you  oriented.  Here,  just  let  me 
have  your  bag  and  we’ll  get  rolling.” 

He  started  to  walk  ahead  of  her  with  long  strides, 
and  she  had  difficulty  keeping  up  with  him.  “By  the 
way,”  he  said  “my  name  is  Herb  Tucker.” 

“Mine  is  Linda  Lou  Carroll,”  Linda  Lou  said,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  slightly  parted  lips. 


DON  T WORRY  ADOLPH,  GRELECKI  HASN  T GOT  A GESTAPO 
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“That’s  a real  pretty  name,  and 
you’re  a real  pretty  girl.  I hope  we 
get  to  know  each  other  real  good,” 
he  said. 

Linda  Lou  hlushed. 

Herb’s  car  was  long,  lean  and 
robin’s  egg  blue.  Furthermore  it 
was  a convertible,  currently  with 
the  top  down.  A raccoon  tail  hung 
trimly  from  each  side  of  the  wind- 
shield. 

Linda  Lou  stepped  hack  and 
gasped.  She  felt  her  sophistication 
dissipating. 

“Wow,”  she  muttered  ecstati- 
cally. 

“Well,”  said  Herb,  “here’s  the 
old  bus.  Let’s  get  rolling.” 

The  car  had  no  muffler  on  the  ex- 
haust pipe  and  it  roared  loudly  as 
they  raced  away  from  the  station. 
Herb  grinned  at  her  and  said  sly- 
ly, “Watch  this.” 

He  touched  a button,  and  a horn 
played  ten  or  twelve  notes  from 
Loch  Lomond. 

“How  perfectly  darling!”  Linda 
Lou  exclaimed  in  delight.  “You 
college  men  never  miss  a trick.” 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  speaking  of 
tricks,”  Herb  said  with  a grin,  “I 
played  one  on  you.  Nobody  sent  me 
to  meet  you.  I just  came.” 

“But  Cynthia’s  friend — ” began 
Linda  Lou  in  alarm. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  her. 
She’ll  be  all  right.”  Herb  said. 
“Are  you  made  at  me?” 

Slowly  she  smiled.  “No.  No,  I’m 
not  mad  at  you.  In  fact — ” She 
stopped  and  squirmed  luxuriously 
against  the  leather  seat.  So  this  was 
college!  She  decided  that  she  was 
going  to  like  it. 

T 

iHE  BRIGHT  DAYS  OF  AUTUMN 
MOVED  SWIFTLY  FOR  LiNDA  LoU. 
Herb  took  up  most  of  her  time.  She 
realized  that  she  was  hopelessly  in 
love  with  him.  Herb,  it  turned  out. 
was  captain  of  State’s  football  team. 


champion  weight  lifter  during  the 
weight  lifting  season  and  miler  dur- 
ing the  track  season.  He  was  very 
rich,  aiul,  Linda  Lou  admitted,  very 
conceited.  But  he  had  a right  to  be. 

They  went  everywliere  together. 
Tliey  took  long  hikes  in  the  country 
and  went  on  straw  rides  and  had  a 
marvelous  time  everywhere  they 
went.  Herb  had  soon  found  out 
Linda  Lou’s  contempt  of  the  naive 
and  her  love  of  sophistication,  and 
he  seemed  to  love  her  all  the  more 
for  it.  She  was  smooth.  He  went 
from  class  to  class  whistling  “It’s 
Great  To  Be  In  Love,”  and  his  class 
mates  smiled  knowingly. 

Once  Linda  Lou  and  Herb  had 
been  strolling  througb  the  campus 
when  they  had  met  Marjorie.  She 
had  forsaken  her  ringlets  for  pig 
tails,  although  she  still  wore  an 
angora  sweater.  She  was  as  usual 
profuse  in  her  greeting. 

“Linda  Loituu — I’s  so  glad  to  see 
you.” 

“Hello,  there,”  said  Linda  Lou. 

After  they  had  passed.  Herb  ask- 
ed, “Who’s  your  friend,  darling?” 

“Oh,  just  some  little  hick  I met 
on  the  train,”  answered  Linda  Lou. 
“Marjorie  Crane  is  her  name.  She’s 
Secretary  of  the  Frosh.” 

“Well,  she  certainly  is  naive 
looking,”  said  Herb. 

In  October  the  leaves  turned 

RED  AND  COLD  and  after  October 
glided  into  November  the  leaves 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  November 
the  trees  were  bare.  In  December 
it  snowed,  and  it  was  in  December 
that  Linda  Lou  got  her  first  intima- 
tion that  College  Life  was  not  all 
a bed  of  roses.  It  happened  at  the 
Christmas  Ramble. 

The  fi  1st  thing  that  Linda  Lou 
noticed  when  she  walked  into  the 
dance  was  Marjorie  Crane — a Mar- 
jorie Crane  completely  encircled  bv 
stags.  The  men  of  State  had  form- 
ed a circle  about  her  and  thus  stood 
in  line,  waiting  their  turn  to  cut  in. 


d'hey  seemed  to  have  a system  all 
worked  out.  Each  man  was  allowed 
jnecisely  one  chorus  of  the  song  be- 
ing played.  Then  he  was  cut  and 
had  to  take  his  place  as  the  last  man 
in  the  circle. 

Marjorie,  Linda  Lou  was  forced 
to  admit,  was  radiant.  Her  hair 
was  fleshly  braided  in  pig  tails,  and 
ber  little  girl’s  face  was  flusbed. 
Linda  Lou  felt  a certain  amount  of 
jealousy  twitch  through  her  frame. 
But  she  looked  up  at  Herb  and  for- 
got it.  “Come  on  Herbie,  let’s 
swing  out.”  she  said  peppily. 

But  somehow  Herb  seemed  rest- 
less. Linda  Lou  noticed  that  he  kept 
looking  over  at  Marjorie  and  then 
at  her.  He  seemed  to  be  comparing 
them.  When  Harry  ilkins  cut  in 
on  him  he  seemed  almost  relieved. 
Linda  Lou  watched  his  huge  body 
thread  through  the  dancers.  He 
headed  straight  for  Marjorie’s  cir- 
cle, and  to  Linda  Lou’s  amazement 
took  his  place  in  line.  She  bit  her 
lip  and  her  eyes  blurred.  But  that 
was  silly,  of  course.  That  little  no- 
bodv.  Henrv  was  saving  some- 
thing. “This  sure  is  an  ace  Ramble 
— how  bout  it.  Linda  Lou?” 

Linda  Lou  brightened  and 
smiled.  “It  surely  is,  Henry.”  Then 
on  an  impulse  she  said,  “Let’s  walk 
up  by  the  band  stand.” 

As  they  passed  Marjorie.  Linda 
Lou  caught  Herb’s  eve.  He  wavetl 
his  huge  hand  at  her  and  smiled,  a 
trifle  weaklv,  Linda  Lou  thought. 

The  band  was  but  good,  Linda 
Lou  decided.  Henrv  thought  so  too. 
They  stood  right  up  against  the 
band  stand. 

“Oh,  play  that  jazz,’’  Henry  call- 
ed excitedly. 

The  leader  smiled  and  waved  his 
baton  at  him. 

A spot  of  light  was  directed  at 
the  bass  fiddle  player  and  he  began 
to  beat  out  a solo  passage.  “Tuck 
it  under  your  chin.’’  Henry  yelled 
at  him  caustically. 

There  was  general  laughter  in 
which  the  bass  player  joined.  Linda 
Lou  looked  up  at  Henry  and  gave 
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his  arm  a little  squeeze.  A trumpet 
player  stood  up,  pointed  his  horn 
toward  the  roof  and  blasted.  “Oh, 
send  me  Jackson,”  Henry  cried. 
Then,  “Now  you’re  cookin’  with 
gas! 

Again  the  laughter. 

Linda  Lou  caught  another 
glimpse  of  Herb,  still  in  line. 
“Henry,”  she  said,  “since  you’re 
stagging  it  tonight  anyway,  would 
you  mind  taking  me  home?  I’ve  a 
terrible  headache.” 

“Why,  of  course  not,”  Henry 
said,  “but  how  about  Herb?” 

“Don’t  worry  about  Herb,  he’ll 
understand.” 

“Okay,  baby,  whatever  you  say. 
You’re  the  doctor.” 

They  walked  across  the  floor  and 
out  of  the  hall  and  Herb  didn’t  even 
look  in  their  direction. 

Herb  called  up  the  next  day  and 

APOLOGIZED,  and  Linda  Lou  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  everything  would 
turn  out  all  right.  When  they  re- 
turned from  the  Christmas  holidays 
they  began  dating  each  other  just 
as  much  as  they  ever  had.  There 
seemed  no  apparent  change.  They 
kissed  and  hugged  as  much  as  be- 
fore. But  Linda  Lou  knew  that 


there  was  a difference.  During  the 
happy  months  before  Christmas  she 
had  thought  of  them  as  two  cigar- 
ettes that  received  their  spark  from 
a common  match — a single  un- 
quenchable flame.  Only — only  now 
someone  had  blown  out  the  flame. 
That  was  a beautiful  thing  to  say, 
and  she  repeated  it  to  herself: 
Someone  blew  out  the  flame.  But 
each  time  she  repeated  it,  she  felt 
her  throat  get  lumpy. 

By  the  end  of  February  Herb  was 
dating  Marjorie  as  much  as  he  dated 
Linda  Lou. 

In  March  Linda  Lou  began  to 
have  some  dates  with  Henry  Wil- 
son. She  felt  completely  unroman- 
tic toward  him.  But  he  was  nice  to 
have  around.  She  liked  the  way  he 
dressed  and  liked  to  laugh  at  his 
quips.  So  it  was  very  easy  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  walking  up  to  the 
drug  store  after  supper  with  Henry 
to  sip  a coke  and  feed  nickels  to  the 
juke  box. 

One  night  late  in  March  Henry 
and  Linda  Lou  walked  out  of  the 
drug  store.  It  was  an  unseasonable 
day  for  March.  There  was  a strong 
yet  very  warm  breeze  blowing;  and 
incited  by  the  wind,  dust  was  blow- 
ing too. 

Henry  said,  “Let’s  not  study  right 
away.  Let’s  walk  over  by  Biology 
Creek.” 


BORDER  LINE 

A man  who  was  living  in  a hotel  was  apt  to  go  to 
bed  noisily  at  night,  but  he  was  informed  that  a very 
sick  man  was  living  directly  underneath  him  and  he 
was  asked  to  do  things  a little  more  quietly.  One  night 
when  he  was  undressing  in  his  usual  manner  he 
thought  of  the  man  downstairs.  He  had  already  taken 
off  one  shoe  and  thrown  it  into  a corner  when  he  de- 
cided to  be  quiet,  and  so  he  laid  his  other  shoe  very 
carefully  on  the  floor.  Then  he  went  to  bed. 

About  three  hours  later  there  was  a timid  knock 
on  his  door  and  a plaintive  voice  cried,  “Will  you 
please,  for  God’s  sake,  take  off  your  other  shoe,  so 
that  I can  go  to  sleep?” 


“What  have  we  got  to  lose?” 
Linda  Lou  said  philosophically. 

Biology  Creek  was  just  west  of  the 
Biology  Building.  It  was  hardly 
big  enough  to  be  called  a creek.  It 
was  little  more  than  a dried  up  ditch 
with  a wooden  bridge  across  it,  but 
from  time  immemorial  State  men 
and  women  had  called  it  Biology 
Creek.  So  Biology  Creek  it  re- 
mained. 

I.inda  Lou  leaned  languidly 
against  the  railing  of  the  bridge. 
“Look  at  the  moon,  Henry,”  she 
said.  “Tomorrow  night  it  will  be 
full.” 

“Full  of  what?”  Henry  asked 
solemnly. 

Linda  Lou  giggled.  “You  have 
such  a dry  sense  of  humor,  Henry,” 
she  said. 

Lazily  they  strolled  across  the 
bridge  and  then  walked  down  the 
slight  incline  and  sat  on  the  grass 
under  the  bridge.  They  were  silent 
a long  while. 

Then  Henry  said,  “Somebody’s 
coming.  Listen.”  There  was  the 
steady  crunch-crunch  of  feet  on 
gravel.  Two  people  came  in  sight, 
walking  down  the  path.  They  were 
Herb  and  Marjorie.  Unware  of  the 
couple  under  it  they  walked  up  on 
the  bridge  and  stopped.  There  was 
a scuffling  of  feet  and  then  silence, 
and  Linda  Lou  realized  that  Herb 
and  Marjorie  were  kissing.  Her 
fears  were  confirmed  when  she 
heard  Marjorie  sigh  and  say,  “Ye 
gods,  vou  sure  do  know  how  to  kiss. 
Herb.’’ 

Herb  said,  “You  know  Marjorie, 
that  moon  makes  me  feel  sort  of 
funny  tonight.  “It’s  full,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  Herb,  but  it  will  be  tomor- 
row night.” 

“You  know,  Marjorie,  when  I 
realize  all  the  time  that  we  wasted 
during  the  autumn  it  makes  me  ab- 
solutely sick.  Think  of  it.  Think 
of  all  that  beautiful  weather.  We 
could  have  been  taking  hikes  in  the 
country  and  straw  rides.  Oh,  hell, 
it  makes  me  just  sick.” 

Down  under  the  bridge  Linda 
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Lou  gasped.  Henry  squeezed  her 
wrist  hard. 

“Darling,”  Herb  said,  “there’s 
something  I want  to  ask  you.  Will 
you  wear  my  fraternity  pin?” 

“Why  Herb!”  Marjorie  spoke 
with  emotion.  “Why  I’d  love  to  if 
you  really  want  me  to  have  it.” 

Solemnly  Herb  removed  it  and 
then  pinned  it  on  Marjorie’s  angora 
sweater.  Against  its  white  back- 
ground it  looked  like  a little  black 
and  gold  jewel. 

“But  Herb,  how  about  Linda 
Lou?”  Marjorie  asked. 

It  was  just  exactly  the  question 
he  had  been  expecting.  “Well,  Mar- 
jorie, that  was  over  a long  time  ago 
— ever  since  the  Christmas  Ramble. 
Linda  Lou’s  too  darned  sophisticat- 
ed for  her  own  good.  I did  like  her 
pretty  well  before  Christmas,  but 
when  I saw  you  at  the  Ramble  with 
your  pig  tails  and  little  girl  expres- 
sion— well,  that  was  all.  I just  kept 
on  dating  Linda  Lou  because  she’s 
smooth  looking,  I guess,  and  be- 
cause everybody  envies  me. 

T 

Ihe  news  was  all  over  the 

CAMPUS  THE  NEXT  DAY.  Herb 


Tucker  had  jilted  Linda  Lou  Car- 
roll  and  pinned  Marjorie  Crane. 
Linda  Lou  was  conscious  of  stares 
and  smirks  as  she  walked  to  her 
morning  classes.  But  that  wasn’t 
the  worst  of  it.  What  was  the 
worst  of  it  was  the  consolation  and 
pity.  She  could  stand  the  smirks  but 
not  the  sympathy.  In  the  afternoon 
she  cut  all  her  classes  and  got  roar- 
ing drunk. 

To  say  that  Linda  Lou  was  un- 
happy during  the  early  part  of  that 
spring  would  not  be  entirely  ac- 
curate. The  truth  was  that  she  was 
usually  so  drunk  that  she  didn’t 
rightly  know  whether  she  was  happy 
or  unhappy.  She  had  even  taken  to 
drinking  in  the  early  morning  and 
more  than  once  she  was  good  and 
tight  when  she  walked  into  class. 

Ever  since  the  night  under  the 
bridge  Linda  Lou  had  refused  to  see 
Henry,  although  he  called  her  fre- 
quently. She  knew  that  he  liked  her 
very  much,  too  much  for  his  own 
good,  and  she  realized  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  lead  bim  on.  It 
was  best  not  to  see  him  at  all,  she 
decided. 

It  was  on  a morning  in  the  early 
part  of  May  that  Linda  Lou  bumped 


into  Henry.  She  was  somewhat 
tipsy  as  she  walked  through  the 
early  morning  lushness  of  the 
campus  on  her  way  to  an  8 o’clock 
class.  She  had  her  head  lowered 
and  she  was  brooding,  as  was  her 
custom  during  this  period  of  her 
life,  so  she  didn’t  see  Henry  unlil 
she  was  right  on  top  of  him.  In 
fact  she  bumped  into  him.  She 
bounced  away,  and  staggered  back 
a few  paces. 

"Henry,”  she  said  uncertainh. 

“Hello,  Linda  Lou,”  said  Henry. 
“What’s  that  I smell  on  your 
breath?” 

“Scotch,”  said  Linda  Lou. 

“Linda  Lou  Carroll,”  Henry  said 
evenly,  “you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.”  Then  he  stepped  past 
her  and  was  gone. 

Dazed,  Linda  Lou  stood  still  a 
minute.  Then  suddenly  she  seemed 
to  emerge  from  her  lethargy.  For 
the  first  time  in  months  she  actuallv 
looked  at  things.  She  heard  a bird 
chirp  in  a nearby  tree.  She  grinned 
slowly.  What  was  it  Henry  had 
said?  You -ough  t-to-be-ashamed -of- 
yourself.  Her  chin  came  up.  There 
was  a spring  to  her  step  as  she 
walked  on  up  the  path. 
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The  xext  Saturday  Henry  asked 
Linda  Lou  to  go  to  the  track  meet 
that  afternoon.  She  told  him  she 
would.  She  hadn’t  had  anything  to 
drink  since  that  morning  she  had 
humped  into  him. 

Herb  was  running  the  mile.  He 
was  Big  Eighteen  champion.  People 
who  hadn’t  seen  him  run  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  a trackman. 
He  was  too  big.  But  when  they 
came  and  saw  his  long  legs  eating 
up  the  cinders  they  laughed  on  the 
other  side  of  their  faces.  He  was 
slightly  terrific,  but  definitely. 

Herb  had  a good  fifty  yard  lead 
on  his  nearest  competitor  as  he 
pounded  into  the  stretch.  He  wore 
a grin  on  his  face,  a conceited  grin, 
as  he  realized  that  he  was  going  to 
win  hands  down.  But  ten  yards 
from  the  finish  line  it  happened. 
Somehow  his  big  feet  seemed  to  be- 
come tangled  in  each  other  and  he 
stumbled.  Down  on  the  track  he 
went,  flat  on  his  face.  He  just  lay 
there.  Every  runner  in  the  race 
streamed  past  him.  Einally  he 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  hobbled 
over  on  the  grass.  His  face  was 
black  with  cinders.  State  students 
were  laughing  at  him. 

A small  voice  inside  Linda  Lou’s 
brain  was  insisting  that  it  be  given 
audience.  Herb  isn’t  so  hot  after 
all,  it  was  saying.  And  suddenly 
Linda  Lou  listened  to  it.  She  felt 
her  pulses  quicken.  No!  Herb  isn’t 
so  hot  after  all.  He’s  conceited. 
And  he’s  silly  looking.  And  he’s 
clumsy! 

She  looked  sidewise  at  Henry, 
who  was  reflectively  stroking  his 
moustache.  Henry  didn’t  have  a 
robin’s  egg  convertilile.  And  Henry 
couldn’t  play  football.  He  was — 
well,  he  was  just  Henry.  But  he 
— there  was  something  about  him. 
A solid  quality.  What  was  it  he  had 
said  the  other  day?  You  ought  to  he 
ashamed  of  Yourself.  That  was  it. 
You  could  depend  on  Henry.  Sud- 
denly she  knew  that  if  slie  ever 


needed  help,  Henry  woidd  lie  there 
to  help  her.  And  in  addition  to 
everything  else  he  wasn’t  so  damned 
tall.  It  would  be  easier  to  kiss  him. 

They  began  to  walk  toward  the 
exit.  Linda  Lou  was  oblivions  of 
the  jostling  crowd.  The  little  pei- 
son  who  was  the  author  of  the  small 
voice  inside  her  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing on  a chair  and  fairly  screaming 
now.  Herb  isn’t  so  hot  after  all. 
There’s  a solid  quality  about 
Henry. 

Henry  seemed  to  sense  her 
thoughts.  Outside  the  stadium  he 


smiled  at  her.  “Would  you  like  to 
walk  over  to  Biology  Creek,  Linda 
Lou?  I’ve  got  something  I want  you 
to  have.” 

She  looked  at  the  fraternity  pin 
on  his  chest,  knowing  that  in  a few 
minutes  it  would  be  hers,  knowing 
that  she  had  been  in  love  with  Henry 
for  months  and  not  known  it. 

“I’d  love  to  Henry,”  she  said. 

Happily  she  slipped  her  arm 
through  his  and  they  walked  away 
toward  the  sunset — toward  Biology 
Creek. 
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HE*S  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

as  Jirn  says,  very  little  time  oil  and  very  much  time 
on.  Because  they  were  receiving  the  tJiaximum  amount 
of  training  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time,  the  hoys 
were  given  little  opportunity  to  do  anything  hut  learn 
and  eat  and  sleep.  “We  learned  how  to  take  apart,  and 
reassend)le  all  guns  used  hy  the  infantry,”  tells  Cor- 
poral Kehoe.  “I  also  fired  all  the  weapons  on  the 
range — rifles,  light  and  heavy  machine  guns,  mortars, 
and  37  m.  m.  anti  tank  guns.”  The  hoys  were  con- 
stant! v being  tested  and  those  who  failed  to  pass  were 
immediately  dropped  from  the  course. 


On  May  15tii,  Jim  graduated  from  training 
SCHOOL  and  came  right  up  to  College  Park.  As  usual 
he  was  in  a hurry  and  as  usual  he  kept  his  record 
for  being  the  fastest  man  in  Maryland.  He  got 
married  on  May  22nd,  and  was  on  his  way  south 
again  that  same  dav.  His  bride,  Barbara  England 
was  in  her  junior  year  at  the  U.  of  Md.  and  is  presi- 
dent of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 

Barbara  and  Jim  now  live  in  Dothan,  Alabama, 
several  miles  from  Camp  Rucker  where  Jim  is  sta- 
tioned. At  present  Kehoe  is  athletic  director  of  the 
321st  Infantry  Regiment.  He  has  his  own  private 


office  hut  the  army  as  yet  hasn't  provided  a private 
secretary. 

Even  as  a lieutenant,  Jim  doesn’t  have  much  spare 
time.  Lately  the  work  has  been  hardei'  and  more 
abundant  than  ever.  When  he  does  find  time  foi’ 
recreation,  Barbara  and  he  swim,  play  temns,  and 
go  to  the  movies.  In  September  he  expects  to  go  on 
maneuvers  in  Tennessee. 

“There  is  very  little  doubt,”  says  Lt.  Kehoe,  that 
we  will  eventually  he  sent  overseas.  During  the 
World  War,  the  division  1 am  now  in  was  sent  abroad 
after  two  months  training  and  saw  action  in  two  major 
offensives.” 

Jim  is  very  [iractical  in  his  theoi  ies  as  to  who  will 
claim  the  V after  this  war  is  over.  “1  am  sure  our  side 
will  win.  However,  it  will  he  a terrific  struggle  and 
1 think  it  will  last  at  least  4 or  5 years  longer,”  he 
states.  “The  resistance  put  up  hy  Russia  has  been 
little  short  of  a miracle  for  the  Allies,  and  has  given 
ns  the  needed  time  for  preparation.” 

Back  at  Maryland,  we  are  constantly  being  remind- 
ed of  Jim  hy  his  younger  brother  Sterling.  Sterling 
inherits  his  brother’s  love  of  track  and  has  developed 
a new,  original  species  of  the  famous  Kehoe  wit. 
There  is  still  another  brother,  Lindv,  who  will  soon 
come  down  to  try  his  talents  on  the  Lk  of  Md. 

But  no  one  can  ever  entirely  fake  Jim’s  place. 
Maryland  is  proud  to  have  given  him  his  start  and 
to  have  been  able  to  make  such  a fine  contribution 
to  Uncle  Sam’s  Armv. 


UHE 


Lady  in  furniture  store:  “1  can’t  make  up  my  mind 
whether  to  buy  that  divan  or  that  armchair.” 

Eurniture  salesman:  “You  can’t  make  a mistake 
on  an  armchair.” 

Lady:  “O.K.,  I'll  take  the  divan.” 


She  couldn’t  get  a man,  so  she  had  purchased  a 
monkey  and  is  waiting  for  evolution  to  take  its  course. 

And  then  there’s  the  one  about  the  little  moron 
who  took  a ruler  to  bed  with  him  to  see  how  Ion" 

O 

he  slept. 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE  IRISH 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

place,  1 reach  into  me  pocket  for  a 
match. 

I turned  as  green  as  a piece  of 
the  Old  Sod. 

“Sam,”  I said,  “me  money — it’s 
gone.  The  whole  roll.” 

Shaking  like  a shamrock  in  the 
breeze,  I swept  the  glasses  to  the 
floor  and  climbed  up  on  the  table. 


“Did  any  of  you  here  find  a wad 
of  hills  with  a rubber  hand  aroiiml 
it?  ” 1 asked.  1 looked  around  the 
joint  and  sunk  into  a chair. 

Then  all  at  once  a guy  about  three 
tables  away  comes  walkin’  over  and 
hands  me  a pile  of  hills.  “Is  this 
it?”  he  sez. 

I thanked  him  and  bought  him  a 


drink  while  I was  countin’  the 
dough. 

It  was  all  there.  Man.  I felt  good. 
Then  I looked  for  the  rubber  band 
to  put  around  the  dough.  It  wa» 
gone — a perfectly  good  ruhher 
hand  lost  I 

If  1 don’t  have  the  damnedest 
luck! 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND’S 


AUTUMN  CARNIVAL 


SEPTEMBER  25,  26 


★ 
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ANNOUNCES  A GALEXY  OF  STAR  SPANGLED  EVENTS 


★ Parade  and  Pep  Rally 

★ Beauty  Queens 


★ Commando  Battle 


★ Rouser  Review 


★ Football  Game 


★ Rotary  Dances 


★ Harvest  Ball 


★ Housing  for  Daydodgers 


highlight  of  the  accelerated  program 
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